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For the Companion. 
SEA STORIES, BY HAWSER MAR- 
TINGALE. 


THE RE-CAPTURE. 


During the last war between the United 
States and Great Britain, a fast sailing 
brig, called the Javelin, commanded by 
Capt. Thomas Mandel, left Boston bound 
on a voyage to Bordeaux, in France. The 
brig had on board a crew of twelve men be- 
fore the mast, besides the captain, a super- 
cargo whose name was Banners, two mates, 
cook and cabin boy. The names of eight 
of the sailors only appeared on the ship- 
ping list, it being arranged that in case the 
Javelin should be captured by the enemy, 
while on the high seas, the four men whose 
names were not recorded on the roll, should 
take possession of a place prepared in the 
hold for their reception, a narrow, uncom- 
fortable hiding-place, where they were to 
remain until the arrival of the proper time, 
when at a signal from the captain, super- 
cargo, or mate, if either of those officers 
should be left on board, they were to appear 
suddenly on deck, each armed with a cut- 
lass and assist in recapturing the brig from 
the hands of the Englishmen. 

The Javelin was a clipper, and skimmed 
over the seas like a bird. Several times on 
the passage, the brig was chased by Eng- 
lish men-of-war, but escaped by superior 
sailing, and in twenty-four days entered 
the river Garonne and was safely anchored 
in Bordeaux. The cargo was discharged, 
and the hold of the brig was stowed with 
silks and other goods, comprising a cargo of 
immense value, and Capt. Mandel prepared 
for his return to the United States. 

The mouth of the Garonne was blockaded 
by two English frigates and a sloop-of war, 
but the Javelin went to sea in the early 
part of the night, and by dint of shrewd 
management and rapid sailing, Capt. Man- 
del succeeded in giving the blockading 
squadron the slip, and got fairly out to sea. 
He was chased by the sloop of war, but by 
hauling the brig close on a wind, he run 
the man-of-war out of sight in twelve hours. 

The Javelin was chased several times by 
English cruisers during the homeward 
bound passage, but owing to the remarka- 
bly fine qualities of the vessel, she easily 
made her escape ; and every man on board 
felt rejoiced as the conviction flashed across 
his mind that uo ship in the English navy 
could bear away from the Javelin the palm 
of victory in a trial of speed. On the 
wings of the wind the vessel flew over the 
broad ocean, and the crew exulted when ,it 
appeared highly probable that in a few days 
she would be safely anchored in Boston har- 
bor. 

But this joyful anticipation was not re- 
alized. Hope often tells a flattering tale, 


but is sometimes unjustifiably regardless of 


truth. As the brig drew towards the lon- 
gitude of Cape Sable, a dense fog envelop- 
ed the vessel, which was not an unusual oc- 
currence in those seas, and while it served 
as a veil to screen the brig from’the vigi- 
lant eye of a British cruiser, it also pre- 
vented the crew of the Javelin from discov- 


ering an enemy until within half pistol shot 
of her batteries, when it would be too late 


+0 trust to speed as a means of escape. 


It was known that there were a number 


of British cruisers in that neighborhood, 
and a sharp lookout was kept on all sides 
through the fog, in order to discover at the 
earliest moment any vessel of the enemy 


prowling about in the darkness. A day 


passed in this manner, and Capt. Mandel 


entertained sanguine hopes of eludiug the 


vigilance of the English cruisers by the aid 
of the fog, which he was beginning to look 


towards night the wind, which had been 
blowing steadily from the eastward, chang- 


hung over the sea like a dark cloud, was sud- 
denly lifted and disappeared. The bluesky 
was visible, the horizon was clearly de- 
fined, and the declining sun was seen in all 
its beauty; but its rays fell on the white 


were bristling with guns, and which was 
within musket-shot distance ! 





| There was great commotion on board the 
Javelin at this unwelcome sight. Every 
cloth of canvas was packed upon the brig, 
| the sails were wet from the truck to the 


| 





get beyond the reach of the enemy’s guns. 


allowing the brig to extricate herself from 


itselfin the water, half a mile to leeward. 


gence and power. 


gallant sail without doing further injury. 
“Fire away, old fellow!” shouted Capt. 


his fist at the cruiser, 


of your guns !” 


was armed, to be fired at the enemy. 


could bear. 


down on deck. 








upon as a friend rather than a foe. But 


ed to the west, and the thick fog which had! 


a and every possible effort was made to 


The Englishman, however, had no idea of|¢? When Mr. Banners significantly pointed 


the awkward position in which she had been 
placed, not by mismanagement but by ill- 
| fortune, and an eighteen pound shot soon 
came whistling over the masts, and buried 


The brig hoisted at the trysail peak the 
national flag, the gorgeous American ensign, 
the beautiful stars and stripes, so well known 
in every part of the world, and every where 
regarded as the emblem of freedom, intelli- 
Another shot was fired 
from the enemy, which struck the water in 
the wake of the brig, and rising, passed 
through the main-top-sail and the maintop- 


Mandel, as he stood on the taffrail, shaking 
“Qnly spare our 
spars, and we shall soon be beyond the reach 
And ina spirit of foolish 
bravado he ordered the brig to be rounded 
to, and the few light guns with which she 


This was more than the Englishman 
Before the Javelin could re- 
sume her course, a broadside was fired from 
the frigate, several shots of which took ef- 
fect. The main-top-mast was struck just 
above the cap, and with the top-gallant- 
mast, and all the top-hamper, came tumbling 
One shot struck the hull, 
and several passed through the bulwarks, 
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LOSS AND}{GAIN. 


scattering the splintersin every direction, 
wounding two of the semen, and killing the 
captain, whose head wasnearly knocked off 
by a piece of the fife-rail, which struck him 
with terrible force on the neck, as he was 
giving orders to the crew. 

The whole aspect of things was suddenly 
changed. Escape was now out of the ques- 
tion. The helm was put hard-a-lee, and 
the brig was hove to. Mr. Banners, the) 





was soon along side. 

A lieutenant stepped on board, followed| 
by half a dozen men, and took possession of, 
the vessel. The officer expressed surprise 
and indignation at the conduct of the Amer- 
icans in madly attempting to escape when 
within reach of the shot of a British man- 
of war, but his boisterous wrath was silenc- 


to the dead body of Capt. Mandel, which 
was stretched on the deck. 

The brig was justly regarded as a valua- 
ble prize. The two mates and all the sea- 
men were taken on board the frigate, but 
the supercargo and the cabin boy, whose 
name was Oliver Waters, were allowed to 
remain in the brig. It is usual in such 
cases for the captain, or supercargo, or chief’ 
mate, and one other person belonging to the 
crew, to remain by a vessel which has been 
captured, until the arriva) of such vessel in 
port, A midshipman was added to the 
prize crew to assist in navigating the brig. 
A new main-top-mast was promptly rigged, 
other damages received in the action were 
repaired, and the officer in charge was di- 
rected to keep under the lee of the frigate, 
as the captain of that ship, owing to the 
fear of re-capture from some Yankee priva- 
teer, was determined to convey the brig 
into the harbor of Halifax, which was about 
two hundred miles distant. 

It was not until darkness had overshad- 
owed the heavens that the two vessels got 
under way, and proceeded on their route. 
The atmosphere was unclouded, and the 
stars shone with unusual brilliancy as they 
moved along on a wind, the Javelin not a 
musket shot distant under the lee quarter of, 
the frigate, and under short canvas in con- 
sequence of her superior sailing. 

Mr. Banners was a small, quiet-looking 
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evidently regarded him, as well as Oliver, 
as a very harmless, inoffensive person, inca- 


pable of devising or executing any plan for | 


the re-capture of the brig. But he was de- 
ceived in his estimate of the character of 
the supercargo. His plans were already 
laid, and the hour was at hand when they 
would be boldly carried into execution. 

At twelve o’clock, every thing being quiet 
on deck, the lieutenant gave up the charge 


ep epallid- dl hauled down the ensign with of the watch to the midshipman and went 
canvas of an English frigate, whose sides|his own hands, and a boat from the frigate below. 


Mr. Banners was in his state room, 
apparently asleep. The boy was also re- 
posing in a berth in the steerage. The 
lieutenant entered the state-room which had 
been occupied by the unfortunate Capt. Man- 
del, and, fatigued with the labors of the past 
twenty-four hours, soon gave evidence by 
occasional wild bursts and flourishes of na- 
sal music, that he was unconscious of events 
which were taking place around him; and 
revelling in the land of dreams. 

Mr. Banners cautiously left his state- 
room, and entering the steerage, awakened 
Oliver, who was immediately on the alert, 
and gave an attentive ear to the instruc- 
tions of the supercargo. There was a com- 
munication between the steerage and the 
half deck, through which Oliver entered, 
and groping his way in the darkness to- 
wards the centre of the vessel, was soon 
able to converse ina low voice with the 
sailors who were there concealed, and give 
them the orders of Mr. Banners. Those 
men, confined in a narrow space and breath- 
ing a close and noisome atmosphere, were 
impatient for action. They made their way 
forward, crawling over the cargo until they 
reached the bulkhead, or partition which di- 
vided the forecastle from the “between 
decks.” In this partition a small door had 
been made, which could be easily opened 
by those acquainted with the secret. This 
door was cautiously thrown open and they 
entered the forecastle. 

A candle was burning ona small shelf, 
and three of the prize crew, who had the 
watch below, were sleeping soundly in their 
berths. They were seized and pinioned al- 
most before they were awake, and assured 
in the most solemn and emphatic manner, 
that if they made any outery they would be 
killed on the spot and thrown overboard, 
and they felt that the men who threatened 








man, and the commanding officer of the brig 


them would be as good as their word. 





In the mean time Oliver had returned 
to the cabin, and Mr. Banners, having lock- 
ed the commander in his state room, direct- 
ed Oliver to go on deck and tell the officer 
in charge that the lieutenant wished to see 
him below. The midshipman, who was a 
mere boy, descended the cabin steps and 
was shown by Oliver into the state room 
of the supercargo. But no sooner had he 
entered, than the door was fastened on the 
outside by Mr. Banners, and the young of- 
ficer, greatly to his surprise and mortifica- 
tion, was in safe custody. 

The supercargo now went on deck, fol- 
lowed by Oliver Waters, who was as bold 
as a Paladin and true assteel. Two of the 
sailors were walking fore and aft the main 
deck, not apprehending any danger, and one 
man was onthe quarter-deck steering the 
brig. Mr. Banners approached the man 
who was steering, and presenting a pistol, 
told him in a low but determined voice to 
give up the helm to the boy, and seat him- 
self quietly on the quarter deck to leeward 
without speaking a. word, under pain of 
death. This the man did without remon- 
strance, for a loaded pistol pointed at a 
man’s head, is a powerful persuader. 

Mr. Banners had hardly succeeded in 
thus getting possession of the quarter deck 
without opposition, when the four American 
sailors, after securing the men who were 
below, emerged from the forecastle, and 
threw themselves on the two Englishmen 
who were walking the deck. They were 
quickly overpowered, and confined in the 
forecastle. And thus in a few hours after 
the Javelin was captured by the man-of- 
war, was she again in possession of her 
rightful owners, without any hand-to-hand 
struggle, without the shedding of a drop of 
blood, and without noise or commotion on 
the decks sufficient to attract the attention 
of the frigate, which was actually within 
hail! 

Mr. Banners now ordered every sail 
which could draw to be loosed and made 
ready to be set at a moment’s warning. 
When every thing was prepared, he order- 
ed the brig to be steered wildly, as if by 
accident, in order to increase the distance 
between the frigate and the brig. In this 
way the Javelin fell astern, but was gradu- 
ally creeping into the frigate’s wake to 
windward. After a time the officers of the 
ship began to wonder at the strange ma- 
neeuvres of the brig, and fired a musket as 
a gentle hint to be more obedient to instruc- 
tions and remain in her proper position ; 
but their surpise and rage may be imagined 
when they saw the brig suddenly tack ship, 
set top-gallant sails and royals, and stretch 
away off from the frigate like a race-horse 
at full speed! 

All hands were called to quarters. The 
ship was also suddenly put round on the 
other tack, and the bow-chasers were fired, 
and even broadsides were given, but al- 
though some of the balls passed over the 
brig, the distance was too great and the 
night too dark to do injury to the Yankee, 
The frigate was soon lost sight of astern, 
and in the morning was no where to be 
seen. 

The lieutenant was in a rage when he 
found himself a prisoner in his state-room, 
It was a reverse of fortune of which he had 
not dreamed. He raved and stormed ata 
great rate, but his anger was of no avail, as 
the whole of the prize crew were in irons, 
and he was a prisoner of war at the mercy 
of the captors. Mr. Banners gave no at-. 
tention to the loud and insulting language 
of the angry officer, who was soon glad to 
change his tone, and bow with submission, 
to the will of the conqueror. 
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And in this way, by a plan wisely arrang- charity, even towards savages, will always 
ed beforehand, and executed with courage 
and resolution when the proper moment ar- 
rived, the brig Javelin with her precious 
cargo, the loss of which would have brought 
ruin on many individuals, was recaptared 
from, the enemy, and in a few days arrived 
in the harbor of Boston. 


——tieedlie 
Loss AND GAIN. 


It is easy to know which of those eight 
boys that figure in our cut this week, is the 
unfortunate one that has Jost his marbles. 
Poor Tom Cram sitting, in the foreground, 
with his knuckles in his right eye, and the 
tears streaming down his cheek, betrays 
himself as the unlucky boy to the most cas- 
ual observer. 

Ah! Tom! Tom! you are like hundreds 
in the world, who contrive to be very pleas- 
ant and agreeable as long as things go well 
with them, but as soon as adversity and dis- 
appointment set in, thea all is gloom, ill-na- 
ture and despondency. 

The two lads in the farther corner of the 
picture, with their arms around each other’s 
neck, seem to be exulting at their good 
fortune, though one of them looks as if he 
eould pity poor Tom under his ead bereave- 
ment. 





A BORROWED THOUGHT. 
Fellow-traveller on life’s highway ! 
Fellow-shiverer in life ’s cold ! 
Listen while a thought just borrowed 
I unfold ! 


All along life’s beaten roadside 
Fagots lie, which we must bear, 
You, and I, and every other, 
Each a share. 


noe rough, and led, and knotted, 

‘agots large, and fagots small ; 

Fagots, too, which sometime sang 
ied all ; 


From the wet and weighty drift-wood, 
Cast up by Misfortune’s see, 
To the twigs from Care’s envenomed 
Upas tree. 





Not, indeed, a ponderous back-load, 
Bundled by the hands of Fate, 
Bound with gordian knot, and crushing 
Neath its weight. 





For it needs not that we carry 
Save the burden of to-day, 
And the bygone troubles should be 
Cast away. 


Let’s not, then, increase the present 
Load of care, by hugging still 
Fagots from the past, that may be 
Left at will. 





Neither from the future, borrow 
Trials tu impede us now, 
Nor, before expected sorrow 
Weakly bow. 


A few minutes before, Master Tom was 
all glee and merriment. The game was 
just commencing, and he was calculating 
largely upon the number of marbles he 
should take home with him. Butthe game 
turned the other way, and Jim Stiles and 
Will Snooks left him a bankrupt. 

It’s bad to indulge in too much self-con- 
fidence. The race is not always to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong. Providence 
often sees good to try us. Let us learn to 
be satisfied and resigned under every dis- 
pensation. 


But, with cheer, let’s up, and carry 
Fagots ever, if we must, 
But, as soon as may be, leave them 
In the dust. 


Pausing not, though tasks may thicken, 
Let us never shrink nor swerve ; 
Thus, the labor shall develop 
Latent nerve. 


Thus shall we attain the stature 
And the might of living men, 
And our thoughts and actions shall be 
Deathless then. 
Independent. 


CURIOUS IRISHMAN. 





THE FAMILY. 


An amusing anecdote is told of an Irish- 


charitable and activly 


at Paps oov hee co be = eral 9 
co Bi e in one i ° ’ 
ensure a return in kind. oot only es Re cee 


ing affection, He was a 


much given to visit the sick and the poor ; 
and made it his constant practice to dis- 
course of and to pray with them. 
But the moment he began to the knee 
and address his speech to Heaven, that in- 
stant he became complete master of his 
astonishing his hearers, not only by the 
y of his | and the richness of 
ts stream, but by the extraordinary fervenc 
and earnestness of his manner. He seem 
to feel that he was in the presence of the 
Almighty and of no one else, and he rose 
above himself, even to the banishing of the 
ordinary physical frailties of his nature. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


ALONE WITH THE DYING. 


We have seldom read a more affecting 
incident than the following, taken from the 
letter of a British seaman to his wife. The 
writer had been sent on shore with a boat’s 
crew and marines to silence a fort and take 
some guns. He says: 

“We dispersed at a few hundred yards’ 
distance from the beach to keep the coast 
clear, while the boat’s crew made prizes of 
the guns. The enemy had advantage of 
the wood, also of knowing the country well ; 
and a troop of them showed in advance, 
We were ordered to fire. I took steady 
aim and fired at my man, at about sixty 
yards. He fell like a stone, At the same 
time a broadside from the —— went in 
among the trees, and the enemy disappear- 
ed, we could scarcely tell how. I felt as 
though I must go up to him and see wheth- 
er he was dead or alive. He lay quite 
still, and I was more afraid of him than 
when he stood facing me a few minutes be- 
fore. It is a strange feeling to come over 

ou all at once, that you have killed a man. 
He had unbuttoned his jacket, and was 
pressing his hand over the front of the 
chest where the wound was. He breathed 
hard, and the blood poured from the wound, 
and also from his mouth, every breath he 
took. His face was as white as death, and 
his eyes looked so big and bright as he 





man, who went to see the Prince of Wales, 
during his late visit to Ireland. The Prince, 
THE SAVAGE AFLOAT, as some of our readers who saw him when 
Several years ago, Capt. Hedges, while he visited the United States are aware, is 
in command of an American whaling ship, | modest and unassuming in his appearance 
called the Josephine, and sailing, in the | and demeanor—, traits of character which 
Pacific ocean, picked up an Indian canoe at | the Irishman could hardly reconcile with his 
along distance from the land, which had| idea of royalty : 
one man on board, a native of one of the | A group of English tourists were accosted 
islands, and in a starving condition. The by an eager Irishman, who had come to the 
eon, vga by eer erage, whl "ar le pg ad ha echo 
sailing among a group of the islands, was) “Arrah now, if you plaze, I’ll thank you 
blown by a sudden gale out of sight of) kindly if you'll just be afther pointing out to 
land, the ignorant navigators were lost on! me which ishis honor the Prince of Wales, 
the wide oceap, and all perished but the one | for, bedad, its meself that don’t know him 


who was rescued by the Josephine. wey atall, and, more’s the pity, nota blessed 


: “ f |goul in the place cun tell where his honour 
The captain’s description of this savage | ;, » 


was interesting. The native had evidently | The gentleman appealed to quietly point- 
been only on the further border of civiliza-| ed in the direction where the Prince stood, 
tion. He had never seen a white man| With his usual unaffected demeanor, listen- 
before, and when taken on board the ship,| "6 °° some remarks thet were being ad- 


: : dressed to him by one of his attendants. 
exhibited almost as much terror as satisfac- | The [rishman gazed a moment at the Prince, 
tion at his escape. Kind treatment, how- 


then stared at the person he had addressed, 
ever, soon reconciled him to his new situa- then, glancing contemptuously towards His 


tion, and before the ship reached the port} saisaisinasnde ot ro Mensa a 

in this country to which she was bound, m4 it a fool ye are trying to make of me? 

which was not until after several months,| Be this and be that, then, ye are out this 

he had become a tolerably good sailor, and|time intirely. It’s not so aizy to desave 

could express his ideas passably well in the | Phil Hoggarty as ye’re peased to suppose. 

English language. That the Prince of Wales!” he cried, with 
But he longed to return to his native) 


increasingcontempt. ‘“Whorra now, where’s 
his feathers, and his crown, and his goold- 
country, to his friends and his family, and |headed sword: The top o’ the pod. te to 
urged the captain to carry him back. On | ot! wet a . Pe rt gee 
. ye ave r luck the next fool ye’ 
the next voyage the ae dN eal rete <; | try to make!” and away he strode, flour ish- 
oe bss e gh rom wt be iors ro | ing his formidable shillalah ; but evidently 
man belonged. He was almost crazy with|too much pleased with his penetration in 
joy at again beholding his native shores, | having detected, as he imagined, an attempt 
apd eagerly pointed out the island where his | t impose upon him, to resent itasan affront. 
friends resided. St tare, £ 
The appearance of the ship caused much ' STAMMERING. 
curiosity and alarm among the islanders, It is recorded that the prince of Grecian 
who armed themselves and thronged to the | °Fators had natural defects of speech to 
the defensive if overcome before he became master of the 
beach, ready to act on the defensive if nec-| itdement and passions of his audience. 
essary. But when the natives saw the boat! Tn modern times, persons have frequently 
approach the shore, and recognized their — to - a ag habit and 
long lost countryman, who jamped ashore | im iments of utterance. We have heard 
and ran to greet his family, who were among photon vam ba Neg agate pcoane By 
af- 
others on the beach, they approached the | feotion ay discovering if he changed the 
pe rihew, Se, oe ogg “" word on which he was about to stumble, for 
white men with kind greetings. ey af- 
terwards supplied them with hogs and bread§ 


@ synonym, he was sure to escape all im- 
oe. although it might be seen from 
fruit, for which they were unwilling to re-| 
ceive anything in return. 


For the Companion. 




















the muscular or nervous twist which attend- 
ed the stratagem that it cost him an effort. 
We have heard of a farmer who was a most 


So true it is that Qhristian kindness and |laborious and confirmed stammerer on ordi- | 


turned them and stared at me. I shall never 
| forget it. He was a fine young fellow, not 
more than five-and-twenty. I went down on 
my knees beside him, and my breast felt so 
full, as though my own heart would burst. 
He had a real English face, and did not 
look like an enemy. What I felt, I never 
can tell; but if my life could have saved 
his, I believe I should have given it. I laid 
his head on my knee, and he grasped hold of 
my hand and tried to speak, but his voice 
was gone. I could not tell a word he said, 
and every time he went to rpeak the blood 
poured out; so I knew it would soon be 
jover. Iam not ashamed to say that I was 
worse than he, for he never shed a tear, 
and I couldu’t help it. His eyes were 
closed, when a gun was fired from the 
to order aboard, and that aroused him. He 
pointed to the beach where the boat was 
just pushing off with the guns which we had 
taken, and where our marines were waiting 
to map the second boat, and then he pointed 
to the wood where the enemy was conceal- 
ed. Poor fellow! he little thought that I 
shot him down. I was wondering how I 
could leave him to die, and no one near 
him, when he had something like a, convul- 
sion for a moment, and then his face rolled 
over, and without a sign he was gone. I 
trust the Almighty received his soul. 
I laid his head gently down on the grass 
and left him, It seemed so strange when [ 
looked at him for the last time. I somehow 
thought of every thing I had heard about the 
Turks and Russians, and the rest of them, 
but all that seemed so far off and the dead 
man 80 near.” 








“HAVE YOU A HOUSE PAPA?” 

The sketch given below of a death-bed 
scene is full of sadness and instruction. 
Death is called, how truly, a leveller. 
Wealth, and position, and honors, and even 
the love and gratitude of our fellow-beings, 
avail nothing to the soul when called to ap- 
pear before Him who judges not as man 
|judge. He who lacks in that hour an inher- 
| itance in heaven is destitute indeed : 
| Many years ago you might have noticed, 
in one of our large cities, a sorrow-stricken 
| young man, with a lady leaning upon his 
arm, making their way through the crowd 
and onward, entering a large, handsome 
house on -—— street. They ascended si- 
lently toa chamber in the third story, in 
the northwest corner of the house. The 
room. is spacious and airy, the furniture all 
rich and elegant, but the room is darkened 
to the sombreness of twilight, for a sick man 
lies stretched upon the couch. He is pant- 
|ing for breath, yet he is fully conscious of 
all that is passing around them. 


| 








The young man who has just entered is} 
his eldest son. In that same room are a’ 
group of children, from Anna, the | 
child of seven, upward to the eldest brother. 
The wife of the sick man, the mother of the 
children, is well nigh prostrate in her grief, 
for it has come upon a in an une 
moment. Two weeks ago her husband was 
the strong, active man of business, full of 
his plans, and prosperous in them all. 
two weeks, how quickly have they 
been numbered! The slight illness, the 
feeble, pallor-struck frame, then the deep- 
seated fever, and the mastery of disease, 
these have brought the strong one to the 
gate of the grave, and he has summoned his 
family Loge er that, in as briefa manner as 
possible, he may dispose of his property to 
them. ° 


“Henry- must have the house on —— 
street, and half the ownership of block ; 
Adnan and James the block of houses in 
place; Maria, the house on 
street. Wife and Anna must remain here 
and ——,’ 

But the father can proceed no further. 














His emotion and his great weakness have 
overcome him; he falls back, draws bis 
arms across his eyes and remains silent. 
Dear little Anna, his pet, his darling, she 
comprehends but slightly the meaning of 
their doings, but her heart is breaking for 
her father. He is about to die, to leave 
them, this she knows ; but where is he go- 


ing? 
+ is not a religious family; they have 
been kind, outils and true to each other, 
but they have been living for this world. 
In the bosom of this child untrammelled 
thought pierces beyond the present, and in 
that deep, sad stillness, with the sick man 
just about to step into the dark, unknown 
future, she makes the startling inquiry— 
«Have you a house, papa, where you are 
going?” 
Oh, no! the poor man had not a house 
prepared for him. He had never wanted 
the Saviour to prepare a place for him, and 
nobody in the wide universe could give him 
a heavenly mansion. Are there not many, 
very many, in his condition ? 
Reader, have you a house where you are 
going? 

saspeaigge es 


COMBAT WITH A KANGAROO. 


Who that has looked on the meek, deer- 
like face of a kangaroo, would imag- 
ine that any danger could attend a combat 
with so gentle a creature? Yet it is well 
known that strong dogs are often killed 
by it, the kangaroo seizing aud hugging 
the dog with its fore paws, while with one 
kick of his muscular hind leg, it rips up its 
antagonist, and tears out his bowels. Even 
to man there is peri), as appears from the 
following narrative. QOneof the hunter’s 
dogs had been thus despatched, and he thus 
proceeds : 


my poor dog, and excited by the unusual 


to be my brother and a friend, who had at 
first mistaken me for the kangaroo, and had 
very nearly consummated what had been: so 
strangely begun. However, a miss is al- 
ways as good as amile; and having recruit- 
ed my spirits and strength with a draught 
from the never-failing brandy-flask, and 
sung ® requiem over poor old Trip, my com- 
panions shouldered the fallen toe, by the 
means of a large stake, one carrying each 
end, while I followed with weak and totter- 
ing steps. 1 am now an older hand at kan- 
garoo hunting, and never venture to attack 
so formidable an antagonist with an ant-eat- 
en club; my dogs, also, have grown too 
wary to rush heedlessly within reach of his 
deadly rips. We have killed many since, 
but rarely so fine a one as that which first 
tried our mettle on the plains of New Hol- 
land.” — Romance of Natural History. 


‘iinidase 
THE WHITE PILGRIM. 


Several years ago, while I yet resided 
with my father in western Vermont, a 
young man worked for us for many months 
at cutting wood. He was considered by 
every body as a natural idiot. He could 
never learn to do any kind of work, 
except to chop wood; and this he followed 
most of his time. I often attempted to 
teach him to read ; and sometimes I hoped 
that I had succeeded in fixing a thought or 
a letter in his mind; but I always found 
that the impression was no more lasting 
than the ripples which one may cause by 
throwing a pebble into the placid pool. 

was a superintendent of a Sunday- 
school, and, as I believe, a favorite with the 
children ; and sometimes one of the boys 
who belonged to the Sunday-school would 
come just after twilight, and beat a drum 
upon the lawn, and the little boys and girls 
would come flocking together to our house 
to spend the evening with me. They gen- 
erally entertained me by singing to me va- 
rious familiar hymns, and sometimes stayed 
till a late hour. Poor Henry, for that was 
the name of tho unfortunate young man of 
our story, never spoke to them, but for 
hours would keep his eyes fixed upon them 
with a sort of vacant glare. No one could 
ever guess his thoughts, whether he was as- 
tonished, or whether he was pleased. 

One night, after one of these entertain- 
ments, at about midnight, I suddenly heard 
in Henry’s room, for the first time in m 














life, the words of that beautiful hymn, “The 
White Pilgrim.” But was he singing it? 
I could hardly believe my ears; for so 
sweetly was it sung, that it seemed as if an 
angel’s voice had sung it, I lighted my 
| lamp and went to his room, and found the 
poor lad’s face all bright and glowing with 
| the inspiration of this lovely song. had 
| never seen him look so beautiful and so hap- 
|py before. I asked him what he was sing- 
[DB He then told me the story of the 


«Exasperated by the irreparable loss of | White Pilgrim as correctly as 1 have ever 


| since heard it; and in his story there was 


seene before me, I hastened to revenge, no- | eloquence, and that kind of eloquence that 


my formidable club, my enemy would be 
prostrate at my feet. Alas! the fates, and 
the more remorseless white ants, frustrated 
my murderous intentions, and all but left 
me a victim to my strange and inactive foe. 
No sooner had the heavy blow I aimed de- 
scended on his head than my weapon shiv- 
ered into a thousand pieces, and I found 
myself in the giant embrace of my antago- 
nist, who was hugging me with rather too 
warm a demonstration of friendship, and 
ripping at me in a way by no means pleas- 
ant. My only remaining dog, too, now 
thoroughly exhausted by wounds and loss 


her master’s superiority, remained» a mute 
and motionless spectator of the new and un- 
equal contest. 

“Notwithstanding my utmost efforts to 
release myself from the grasp of the brute, 
they were unavailing, and [ found my 
strength gradually diminishing, whilst, at 
the same time, my sight was obscured by 
the blood which now flowed freely from a 
deep wound, extending from the back of my 
head over the whole length of my face. 
was, in fact, becoming an easy prey to the 
kangaroo, who continued to insert with re- 
newed vigor, his talons into my breast, luck- 
ily, however, protected by a loose, coarse 
canvas frock, which, in colonial phrase, is 
called a ‘jumper,’ and but for which I must 
inevitably have shared the fate of poor 
Trip. As it was, I had almost given my- 
self up for iost ; my head was pressed with 
surpassing strength beneath my adversary’s 
breast, and a faintness was gradually steal- 
ing over me, when I heard a long and heart- 
stirring shout, Was Ito be saved? The 
thought gave me new life; with increased 
force I grappled and succeeded in casting 
from me my determined foe; and, seeing a 
tree near by, I made a desperate leap to 
procure its shelter and protection. I reach- 
ed and clung to it for support; the sharp 

rt of a rifle was heard ia my ear, and 

the bark, about three inches above my head, 
was penetrated by the ball. Another shot 
followed, with a more sure aim, and the ex- 
ted animal rolled heavily over on its 














ide. On the parties nearing, I found them 


thing doubting that with one fell swoop of| 


{| 


moved me to tears. I then asked him to 
|Singit again; and as the poor fellow sat up 
jin his bed and sang, I wept for joy that his 
|mind, which, it had almost seemed, had 
|never received even the faintest dawn of 
| beauty, had been enlightened and made 
| happy by this excellent hymn. He told me 
|that he had learned the hymn and its his- 
| tory while living with his sister in the West. 
| Again and again I had him sing it to 
| persons who visited at our house. And it 
was the admiration of all who heard him, 
| Once I had him sing it at a prayer-meeting, 
|and the whole audience were moved by it. 
| am always more happy than I could other- 


of blood, and apparently quite satisfied of | wise be, when I hear this hymn; for I al- 


ways remember how brilliant it made those 
dull eyes, and how it burned upon that va 
cant face.— Gospel Herald. 


— So 
THE PLAY HOUR. 


The following pleasant picture is from 
“Kiss for a Blow.” Should love rule in 
every heart as in the heart of little Leonard, 
what a happy world this would be; and 
| without love, even so beautiful a world as 
this, even heaven, could give no joy. 


In the spring of 1835 I went into a school 
in Bostun. There were about sixty chil- 
dren belonging to it. When I went in, they 
| were all at play except two. As I entered 
il saw two children, Leonard and his sister 
| Rebecca, standing by the teacher. Rebec- 
| ca was four, and Leonard about seven years 
jof age. Never did a brother and sister 
| love each other more than they. Rebecca 
| Was a laughing, joyous, affectionate little 
child, and Leonard was all to her. She 
'did not enjoy either food or play, unless 
|her brother was present to share it with 
j her. They never quarrelled ; for the very 
| reason that it was Leonard’s delight to see 
his sister happy, and she was sure to get 
the larger share ofevery thinghe had. When 
'Rebecea had done any thing wrong, her 
| brother always stood by her to avert or to 
share the gorinbpent. These two children 
| Stood beside their teacher. As soon ag I 
‘saw them, I feared that Rebecca had been 
| doing wrong, for Leonard had been orying. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The teacher said to me, as [entered and 


sat down, 

“What shall Ido?” I haye here a case 
which I know not how to dispose of.” 

“What is the matter?” Lasked, ‘Have 
Leonard and Rebecca been misbehaving 
themselves in the school ?” 

“No,” said she; “Leonard has done no- 
thing wrong, and seldom does. He is one 
of the best boys in the school.” 

«What is he crying for, then?” I asked, 
“if he has been such a good boy? Why 
does he not go out to play with the rest?” 

“Rebecca,” said the teacher, “has been 
very troublesome to-day in the school, and 
as a punishment, I tuld her she must stay 
in the house when the children went to 

lay.” 

“Well,” said I, “why need Leonard cry 
about that? You do not keep him in to 
punish him because his sister has been a 
naughty girl ?” 

“No,” said the teacher; but Leonard 


he split his trowsers all, to bits, and now 
they’re afraid. That was old Bandy as 
bust his breeches ; and we all hate him, as 
well as another we calls Black Diamond, 
what’s general along with the Red Liners, 
as we calls the Mendicity officers, who goes 
about in disguise as gentlemen, to take up 
poor boys caught begging. 

“When we are talking together, we al- 
ways talk ina kind of slang. Each police- 
man we gives a regular name—there’s 
‘Bull’s Head, ‘Bandy Shanks,’ and ‘Old 
Cherry Legs,’ and ‘Dot-and-Carry-one.’ 
They all knows their names as well as us. 
We never talks of crossings, but ‘fakes.’ 
We don’t make no slang of our own, but 
uses the regular one. 

“At night I go along with the others 
tumbling. I does the cat’en-wheel, (prob- 
ably a contraction of Catherine Wheel ;) 
throws myself over sideways on my hands 
with my legs in the air. I can’t do it more 
than four times running, because it makes 
the blood go to my head, and then all the 





wishes me to let his sister go out and py 
and to let him stay in and be punished.” 

“How is that, Leonard? Why do you 
not go out and play ?” 

“Because, sir, Rebecca cannot go.” 

“Well, but cannot you go and enjoy your- | 
self with the rest.” 

“I could not play if I did go, sir.” 

“Why not, Leonard ?” 

“Because, sir, Rebecca would not be en- 
joying herself at the same time.” 

“But even if your sister should be allow- 
ed to go out,‘she could not play with you. 
She would be in the girl’s yard.” 

“But then I should know she was there, 
sir, playing with the rest.” 

“But why do you wish to stay, and let 
your naughty sister go out ?” 

“Please, do not call her naughty, sir,” | 
said the generous boy. “1 love her, and| 
would rather that she should go out than| 

myself.” 

“Then you think,” said I, “you would 
rather see her happy than be happy your-| 
self, and you would rather be punished than 
see her punished? 1s that because you love | 
her?” 








“Yes, sir,” said he; “I am older and} 
stronger than she is, and I can bear it bet-| 
ter than she can, I could not be happy | 
if she stayed in. Do, ma’am, let her go; 
out,” said the noble-hearted boy to his| 
teacher. 

He stood with his arm around his sister, 
pleading that he might be punished in her 
stead. What a generous disposition he had ! | 
I think if Jesus had been there, He would | 
“have taken him up in His arms and blessed | 
him.” Lt was uffecting to witness his gen-| 
erous devotion to his sister, and his readi- | 
ness to suffer for her sake. 

“This,” said I to the teacher, ‘is love 
that seeketh not her own.’ What can you 
do?” | 

“I will let them play together here in| 
the room,” said } 





| 
| 


she. | 

She did so, and they were both happy. 

If we loved our enemies as Leonard did | 
his sister, with a love that seeketh not her | 
own, there could be no wars or fightings in | 
the world ; for then we should rather suffer | 
and die ourselves, than inflict suffering and | 


death on others. 


—-@-—— 


“TUMBLING” BOYS. 


From a book published a year or two 
since, in which the poor of London are de- | 
scribed, very faithfully and vividly, the fol- | 
lowing extract is taken. It is part of a| 
conversation with une of the boys of that | 
great city who belonged to a class called | 
street tumblers. These boys wander about 
the streets, and pick up pennies here and 
there, as they can attract acrowd of per- 
sons to witness their “‘heels-over-head” per- 
formances. It shows to what straits the 
poor of London are led for a livelihood. 
Read what the little fellow said; 


“We always meet at St. Martin’s steps— 
the ‘jury house,’ we calls ‘em—at three 
o’clock in the morning; that’s always our 
hour. Wereckons up what we’ve taken, 
but don’t divide. Sometimes, if we owe 
anythink where we lodge, the women of the 
house will be waiting on the steps for us; 
then, if we've got it, we pays them; if we 
haven’t, why it can’t be helped, and it goes 
on. We gets into debt, because sometimes 
the women where we live gets lushy; then 
we don’t give them anythink, because they’d 
forget it, so we spends it ourselves, I have 
been to the station house, because the police 
always takes us up if we are out at night; 
but we’re only locked up till morning—that 
is, if we behaves ourselves when we're tak- 
en before the géntleman. Mr. Hall, at Bow 
Street, only says, 

“Poor boy ! let him go.” 

But it’s only when we’ve done nothink 
but stop out that he says that. But. we 
don’t mind the police much at night time, 
because we jumps over the walls round the 

lace at Trafalgar Square, and they don’t 
ike to follow us at that. game, and on- 
ly stands looking at you over the. parrypit. 
here was one tried to jump the wall, bas 





things seems to turn round. Sometimes a 
chap will give me a lick with a stick just as 
I'm going over—sometimes a regular good 
hard whack ; but it-ain’t often, and we gen- 
eral gets a half-penny or a penny by it. The 
boys as runs after the busses was the first 
to do these here cat’en-wheels. I know the 
boy as was the very first to do it. His 
name is Gander, so we calls him the Goose. 





“ONLY ONCE.” 


Around a centre-table, where an. astral 
lamp ‘was shedding its mild light, sat three 
young ladies; while one held in her hand a 
pack of cards, At the back of her chair stood 
a young gentleman, who for years had suc- 
cessfully resisted every effort made by his 
companions to induce him to learn the 
characters on cards. 

“Come,” said she, ‘“‘we need one to make 
up our game ; play with us once, if you never 
play again.” 

Her eye, cheek and lip conspired to form 
an eloquent battery, which sent forth its 


jattacks upon the fortress of good resolu- 


tions, in which he had long stood secured, 
until it fell like the walls of an ancient city, 
when jarred by the fearful battering ram. 
He learned the cards and played. 

A few weeks afterwards, I was passing 
his room ata late hour, and a candle was 
shedding its dim light through the window. 
Since that time I have looked from my 
chamber at nearly every hour of the night, 
“from close of day till morn,” and seen 
that light faintly struggling through the cur- 
tains that screened the inmates of that room 
from every eye save His which seeth alike 
in darkness and at noonday. Gaming 
brought with it disease, and death came, 
just as he had numbered the half of his 
three-score years and ten. During his lart 
hours, | was sitting by his bedside, when he 
fixed on me a look which | shall never for- 
get, and bade me listen to his dying words. 
“I might have been a different man from 
what | am, but it is too late now. I am 
convinced that there is ‘a state of existence 
beyond the gravé, and when [ think of the 
retribution which awaits me in another 
world, [ feel a horror which language is in- 
adequate to describe.” These were among 
the last words he ever uttered. 

The junior class of a southern college had 
assembied in a student’s room, to spend the 
night in riot and debauch. Amid that 


crowd was one who had never recited a bad | 


lesson since his matriculation. In his stud- 
ies he was head and shoulders above his 


“I found out,” said he, ‘that [ was not 


too little to go to hell, nor too big to go to 
heaven. If [ have got nothing else, Hhevs 
got a Saviour, and is more than father 


or mother, or houses or lands. I have got 
Christ. Lloye him. I stand up for him 
—glad, glad Lam. Shipmates, fom thes 
stand up for Jesus. hy dont you? Oh! 
how can you help it ?” 4 

His bright, flashing eye, and his face all 

low, spoke the intensity of his emotion. 

is address was not lost. There sata little 
boy before him overwhelmed with tears. 
That little boy said to his father, on leav- 
ing, *O father! I am so glad I went. I 
never shall forget it, I want to be a Chris- 


tian. I hope God will keep me, and be my 
God.” 


—-@-— 


THE MICROSCOPE. 


The microscope discovers to us that the 
mould on bread, and other provisions, in 


trunks, and branches, with their buds, and 





leaves, and flowers, and fruit. 


—_-@-—_—— 


TEARS. 


at parting, smiles at ting. 
they bloom at once; then joy is sorrow, 
and sorrow is joy. 








CHIILDREN’S COLUMN, 


“BUFFER THEM TO COME.” 


Open. wide the garden gate, 
Let the little wanderers in ; 
Let them now no longer wait, 
Though their lives be soiled by sin. 
There is room enough for them 
In the perfume-laden bowers, 
Room for many a sparkling gem 
*Mid the Guta il, 


Take them from the sin- tossed flood, 
Moor them at the Eden isle ; 
Sprinkled with atoning blood, 
Theirs shall be an angel smile. 
Shield them from the world’s stern care, 
Guide their little footsteps right ; 
Let them breathe the heavenly air, 
Let them see its living light. 


Suffer them to come to Him, 
Shepherd of the cherub band: 
He can light the valley dim, 
Leading from this desert land. -- 
Nurtured with a kindly care, 
All the weeds of sin kept down, 
Golden {ruit their lives shall bear, 
Till they win the sparkling crown. 


And with golden harps in hand, 
Gladdening all that blest abode, 
They shall shine a star-gemmed band, 
In the coronal of God. 

Open, then, the garden gate, 
Let the little wanderers in ; 

See the blessed Saviour wait— 
Wait to save their souls from sin. 





STORY OF THE WORM. 


we call our Indian summer, when the beav- 
er and the muskrat do their last work on 
their winter homes, when the birds seem to 
be getting ready to wing themselves away 








| went out into his father’s home-lot. 


to milder climates, when the sun spreads a 
warm haze over all the fields, a little child 


There 
he saw a little worm creeping towards a 


class, That day he had failed. A shade | small bush. It was a rough, red, and ugly- 
of deepest gloom came over him, and he’! looking thing. But he crept slowly and pa- 
was indescribably melancholy. But the | tiently along, as if he felt that he was a poor, 
wine and jest passed round, while himself| Unsightly creature. 


felt like Lucifer in Eden, where all was joy 
and gladness around him. Said a class- 
mate, 

“Come, Bob, quaff this bumper, and it 
will make you feel as bright as a hermit’s 
lamp.” The tempter whispered in his ear, 
“Drink once, and forget the past. A simi- 
lar occasion willnever return.” A power- 
ful struggle seemed going on in his mind 
for a moment ; but at last he silently shook 
his head, and retiring to the grove, gave 
vent to his feelings in a flood of tears. 
boy never drank—not even once. He took 
the valedictory ; isnow D.D.,.and Presi- 


«“Lrttle worm,” said the child, “where are 
you going ?” 

“I am going to that little bush yonder, 
and there 1 am going to weave my shroud 
and die. Nobody will be sorry, and that 
will be the end of me.” 

“No, no, little worm! My father says 
that you won’t always die. 
will be ‘changed,’ though I don’t kuow what 
that means.” 





hat | 
|must hasten and get ready; so good-bye, | 





damp, warm weather, is a dense forest in| 
miniature, and has its regular trees, and | 





Tears are the magic blossoms of the heart | 
i +3 








On one of our autumn days, during what 


He says you | 


“Neither do I,” saysthe worm. “But [ . 


know, for I feel, that 1 am dying, and I 


little child! We shall never meet again !” 





“I will show you ina few days,” says 
the father.” 

He then carefully cuts off the small limb 
on which the worm hangs, and carries it 
home. It looks like a little brown ball, or 
cone, about as large asa robin’s egg. The 
father hangs it up in the warm window of 
the south room, where the sun may shine 
on it. The child wonders what it all means ! 
Sure enough, in a few days, hanging ‘in the 
warm sun, the little tomb begins to swell, 
and then it bursts open, and out comes, 
not the poor, unsightly worm that was 
buried in it, but a beautiful butterfly! Bow 
it spreads out its gorgeous wings! The lit- 
tle child comes into the room, and claps his 
hands, and cries, 

“Oh! it is changed! it is changed! The 
worm is ‘changed’ into a beautiful butter- 
fly! Oh, father, how could it be done?” 

“I don’t know, my child. I only know 
that the power of God did it. And here 

ou see how and why we believe his prom- 
ise, that we all shail be raised from rd 
dead! The Bible says, ‘It does not yet ap- 








pear what we shall be;’ but we shall be| 4 wrearna 


‘changed.’ And we know that God, who 

can change that poor little worm into that 

beautiful creature—no more to creep on the 

ground—can change us, our wile bodies,’ 

and make them ‘like Christ’s own glorious 

body.’ Does my little boy understand me ?” 
“Yes, father. "—Rev. Dr. Todd. 


THE BROKEN SWING. 

The article below, which we cut from an 
exchange, is one more proof that “Father 
knows best,” and that it is never safe to 
disobey : 

“Father, may I go and play to-day with 
the swing?” said a little boy, just as his fa- 
ther was getting ready to go out. 

“No, my child, not to-day,” answered the 
father, “to-morrow you can go.” 

To-morrow—it was too long for the im- 
patient child, 

A little later, when his father had gone 
out, the child, standing at the window, saw 
right before him the swing hanging between 
two trees at the bottom of the garden. 

“If L swung a little,” he said to himself, 
“nobody would know it. I will only have 
just one turn.” 

So he raninto the garden, and climbed 
into the swing. Great was his joy tor a 
few minutes, and he could not help crying 
after each swing, “1 wonder why father 
said this morning that I must not swing.” 

All at once the cord broke! The child 
fell tothe ground. “His mother, terrified, 
ran out with a servant; they lifted him up, 
and carried him into the house. The poor 
little fellow had broken his arm. 

His sorrow was very bitter, when he saw 
his mother’s grief; he had, too, to bear a 
great deal of pain when the doctor “set” 
the arm; but what vexed him most, was to 
see his tather come home at night, bringing 
a beautiful rope, quite new, intended to se- 
cure aguirst accident the beloved son whom 
that day he hud been obliged to deprive of 
a pleasure that had become dangerous. 

Dear children, your parents also find 
themselves sometimes obliged to refuse your 
requests. Have confidence in their love 
and in their wisdom, without always seeking 
to know the wherefore of their refusal. 

When you are older, you will see that 
our kind heavenly Father does the same 
with us. He does not always grant us-all 
we ask, because he knows that it will be 
hurtful to us. 
er reason, his love and his wisdom, when 
you cannot understand the motives of his 
dealings with you. 

We often ask for things which, if they 
were grarted, would prove to us what the 
swing was to the little boy; and our diso- 
bedience is sure to produce only bitter fruit. 
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BRATURK. By John Kitt, DD. With 5 


ow Llustration. 
8VO, Siz pp. Cloth $3 


MALoONs NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard 


aicom, D.D. léme, cloth, ov cts. 


mosses OF THE WISK ANDGOOD. By Jabez Burns, 


- lome, cloth, 75 cents. 


Y MOTHER ; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By a 
New Knugianu Clergyman. 1i2mo, civta, 75 cts. 


THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev. John A. James. 
th, 40 CLs. 


lomo, ¢ 


CaRIBTLO® PROGRESS. By John A. James, lémo, cloth 
31 cls. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission 


ary  Burmah., Withan introductory Sssay,by Wm. RB, 
Williams, D.D. 2m, cluth, 75 cts. 

ROUND THE CROSS ; or, Scripture Truths 
llustrad. By Kev. A. Morton Brown, lomo, cloth, 60 
cents. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH ; or, the Bible in the Heat, the 
Home, and the Maiket-piace. by W. K. iweeaie, D.D. 
lomo, Cloth, vo cls 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Welland Reap Weil. 
5 Cis. 


A bovw tur the Young, iomo, cloth, 63 c 


THE GULDING STAR; or, the Bible God’s Message. By 


Louisa Paysuu Hopkins, l6imo, cluth, ov cls. 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PSOPLE ; or, Book 


ot 
Home Autertaluent aud lustuctivy. by 8S. Prout New- 
combe, Wath numerous iijustrations. lomo, clown, 75 cls. 


KiND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the 


the Path ot Peace. By Kev. Harvey Newcomb. 16mo, 
cloth, 4% Cts. 


AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By 


Mrs. Oliphant. iome, cloth, 63 cts. 


TRIPLE REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchial 
Complaints, and all Throat [rritations 
leading to Actual Consumption. 


Its great feature is a treedom from every Component which 
produces debility, and its unerriug certaluty in ali of the above 
Complaints rests with the fact tuat young aud o.d may use it 
every uur or fali-huur wWithvut the least restraint. 

Make it your pocket companion by day, aud your bedside 
trlend by night, using it Whenever you piease. 


Hunnewell’s tolu Anodyne 


Cures all Complaintsof Nervous and Spasmodic character 

ch as 7 eumatism, Lvoth-Ache, Kar- 
Acie, St. Vitus’ Dance, Bowel Cumplaints, Nervous and 
Spasmvdic Sick Head-Ache, tu tuat terror of all Nervous 
dispositions, “Loss of Sleep.”” 


Hunnewell’s Electric Pills, 
Designed as a special assistant to the abov ed 


tons iu cases of Billvusuess and indigestion. 
ir simplicity, tv challenge the W: 


prepara- 
am Willing by 
orid fur au equal in cases 
where the great wecessity isa geatie and thorough Family 
Physic without making a Pill Box of the Stowach. 

Real justice Ww tae valuable preparatious now briefly notie- 
ed, is to learn their real character from the Pamphiets to be 
found with all dealers, or wili be seut free by 


JOHN L. AUNNEWALL, Proprietor. 
PRACTICAL CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


Boston, Mass. 


‘or sale by the usual whulesale and retail dealersin every 
city and town. Prices within the reach of all. 

fac siulle of signature oves cork of genuine only. 

Wholesale agents tor Buston—J.W.Hoxnswxi & Co.; Gzo 
U. Goouwin & Vo.; M. 3S. Bune & Co.; Weexs & Porrzn; 
ReeD, Cuties & Co., and Canter, CoLconp & Pugston. 

v— 





THE HUME MONTHLY, 
«FOR 1861. 
Kdited by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, Mrs. H. 


E. G. Arey, Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve. 


A Family Magazine, in which every member of the house 
hold, from chiidien to pareats, will find something for them . 
A beautiful steel engraving in each number. 

Rev. Frederick D. Huutiugt D.D., the disth ish wri- 
ter and orator of Boston, willfuroish a series of articies for 
¥ 





‘oung men. 

Mrs. Lydia Hf. Sigourney, the well-known and popular 
Poet and Authoress, of Hartford, Ct., willfurnish a series ot 
articles entitled, ‘‘falks With My Own Sex.” inw 

will reveive their share of attention. These twu series 

of articles alone will be worth far more than the subscription 

price of the Magazine, to the young ladies and young men of 
r 


our land. 

Articles from more than one hundred other good writers 
among whom are 

Kev. EB. N. Kirk, D.D., Rev. J. Manning, Rev. A.L. Stone, 
Rev. D. C. Eddy, D.D., Rev. R. M. Neale, D. D., Prof Joseph 
Haven, D. D., Miss Virginia F. townsend, Walter Clarance, 

iq. 


GREAT OFFER. 

Old and New Subscribers shall receive both The Home 
Monthly and Hall's Journal of Health for one year by paying 
$2 25in advance. 

We consider this an almost unprecedented offer, since the 
tiome Monthly itself contains as much matter as the: largest 
two-dollar Magazine iu this country, and much more than 
must of them vifer for that price. Therefure, the subscriber 
gets for two dollars and twenty-five cents, two Magazir.es, 

he regular subscriptiva price of which is three doliars. But 
revoilect the subscription must be paid in advance. 
TERMS—CASHIN ADVANCE. 


One copy per annum, $200 
Five copies, “ 3800 
ten “* ped 1500 
Twenty-five copies, per annum, 63 00 


One hundred copies, 125 00 
and at tae same rate fur a greater number ; but ifnot paid in 
advance, $3 WW will be charged. 
Numbers lost by mail will be supplied, if seasonably no 


Fifty agents wanted at once. 
STONE, RICHARDS & Co. 
11 Cornutt, Boston 





TWO WORKS, 





dent of a college. Once! Ounce! Oh,on| The worm moves on, climbs up the bush, 
this slender pivot hath turned for weal or | and there weaves a sort of shroud all around 
woe the destiny of many a deathless spirit! himself. There it hangs on the bush, and 
Cesar paused but once on the banks of the| the little creature dies. The child goes 
Rubicon ; but it was a pause like that which home, and forgets all about it. The cold 
nature makes when she is gathering her ele-| winter comes, and there hangs the worm, 
meuts for the desolating tornado. Hive ate | frozen through and through, all dead and 
the forbidden fruit but once, and her count-| buried, Will it ever ‘live again?” Will 
less posterity have felt the fearful conse-|it ever be changed? Who would think it? 
quence resulting from that rash act. Read-| The storms, the snows, and the cold ot 
er! remember once !—Pres. Record. winter go past. The warm, bright spring 





es returns, e buds swell, the bee Legins to 

webiste kb wai a and the grass to grow green and beau- 

A small boy arose at a prayer-meeting,| The little child walks out again, with his 
appearing to be. fourteen or fifteen years | father, and says, 


old, and small for his age, . He was a Nor- “Father, on that little bush hangs the 
wegian by birth, and spoke very imperfect | nest or house of a poor little worm. It 
English. He had been four years at sea— | must be dead now. But you said, one day, | 
had neither father nor mother, brother nor | that such worms would ‘be changed.’ What! 
sister. | did you mean? I don’t see any change ?” 





| portant literary mat: 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read and approv - 
ed. Address Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 
Ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 
Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and Male and Female com- 
pain. On the mode of Preserving Health to a Hundred 
ears. 360 pages, 2l engravings. ? , 0 cents, in silver or 


love the docu practices 
land, whecever they may be fuund ia our bruad country. it 
is intended to be, more strictly per! any other paper 
in the land, a journal. Whileit ais togive literary, 
jitical and other secular | 

such @ paper, & takes no side in party politics, but endeav- 
ors to look at all political questions in the light of Scriptural 
truth and hunfan obligation as decided vy the. law of P.O.8 
God. The religious newspaper is va r to all | P.O. Stamp 
into whose hands it comes, and the proprietors of the Record-| 2nd A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
er intend hat the matter it contains and the manner in | sia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhoea of hh 
wi present be such as to benefit, morally and | dren, Cholera and Chelera Morbus, Billous Chollc, Costiveness 
religiously, all who read it frum week to week. Di 





" eae ay een oe a Zenon Dever and the 
The catholic spirit of the Recorder is a feature in it to which | “i8eases of elderly and old people, w! edical Paescriptions 
the proprietors would ask speclatattention. While itis Con- | 0 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $508. 
grega’ con 


« tons and rences, isease 
it does not forget that Christianity ‘is larger than denomina- Why we grew Old and what Cures Di 
tion, and it loves and fellowships all who love Christ. 168 , 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book you 
re- | Will have, giving Name, State, Countv and Post Office. 
44—3m 





our ties will ever aim to preerve 
them trom unjust imputations and te ic! ae, and p NOTICE 
them on jin ir ven-appuinted w will seek ARTICULAR ° 

to uphold good men i” their efforts to do good, while it will be 

faithful to point outth..: errors. SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con 
tem their libraries are kindly invited togive 
me a first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 
of aLL Tae PoBLisHING Socretizs, as duriug the rast TEx 


The Recorder gives particular attention to the notice ofnew 
and aims to keep is readers informed of all im- 





YEARS. 
Th the department devoted to the mothers and children in| " The I have of late adopted of giving a trade disco 
unt to 
the family, and to those who cuitivate the soll, the r hools, gives eutveneed a y school ne 
does not inteud to be surpassed by any paper of itskind. The | ne and indicating the amount they wis 
pees bo mode nn with arpat care, and many facile and | to invest, can have the selection made for them with the priv 
able pens are employed upon it. Hlege ing any books they chooee to an ex 
The terms ofthe Recorder, sent by mail, are $2.00 a year, | amination. [his new feature of trade commends itself to al 
strictly in advance, or $2,50 at the end of the year. Any per- nds, and I sli 
sou sending four names with eight dollars, shall receive a 
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YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 
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For the Companion. | 


TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND. 


87. MICHARL'S Cave. 


“The way into St. Michaél’s den 
Is down « winding stair,’ ” 


said Charles, quoting “The Spider and the 

Fly,”’ as we went down over stone steps out 

out of the solid rock, to St. Michael's Cave. 
“I hope it will not be true,” said Mary, 


“that 


“ “Who goes o'er this winding stair 
Will ne’er come back again.’” 


“‘The sergeant can tell the best about that,” 


aaid Charles. 


“Oh! you'll come back, safe enough, if you 
mind what you're told,” said he, smiling. 

Still, I should not have wondered if he had 
been less sure of it, when I came to see it. 


**So,’* said Charles, as we stood at 
trance of the gloomy cavern, “this ig 


ehael’s mouth, is it? Well, he looks as if he 


might swallow the fiery dragon, as 
Sight bim.”’ 

The mouth of the cave was high, 
floor sloped away downwards, into 
and fathomless abyss. It was so 


ther. 


she will let you go. 
there, we will tease the 
into the cave.’ 

‘*So Jane asked her mother if she might go 
up and see the old sergeant with John Tomp- 
kins, 


“Does he know the way?’ asked her mo- 


** ‘¥en,’ said Jane. 


And when we get up 
old fellow to let us go eyes 


‘to ber mother let her go, but she did not 


said, ‘yes.’ 


know the children were 
chael's cave, if she had, she would not have 


geing into St. Mi- 


“But John and Jane set off. It wasa 


walk, and they Sot pretty tired, but at last, 
they came to the sentry-box, where the ser- 
geant sat smoking his pipe. 


**Well, young major,’ said be to John, 


‘how came you ail the way up here?’ 


the en-| and go in there?’ 


St. Mi- 


‘Oh, Loame to see St. Michael's cave, 
Will you let us go in?’ 
“The old man looked at John and Jane, and 
said, ‘Did your mothers say you might come 


‘**Why, no,’ said John, ‘our mothers said 
we might come up ind see you a little while, 


well as} bat if you go in with us, T guess they won’t 
care.” 


and the 
a dark | ay whether 


slippery, | or not. 
that no one but Mr. Foster, the sergeant, and 


‘‘Now Jane Woods’ 


“The sergeant went on smoking, and did not 


he would let them go in with him 


mother had a servant 


Charlee, dared to g0 more than a few feet into | girl, and she heard John when he asked Jane 


it. 


‘Where does it lead?” said Mr. 


to go,—but she was gone to the market when | 


Foster. | Jane went in to ask her mother, and when she 


Oh!’ said the sergeant, ‘‘that is what | came dack 
folks would be very glad to know, but it has | let the child 


never been fully explored. Some say, it ex-| 


tends to the other side of the strait, and that | chael’s cave. 


the Moors in old times came through it.’ 
“And the monkeys, too,”” added Charles. 
“Yes, and the monkeys, too,” replied the | 
sergeant,” indeed, a good many of them scam-| 
per around in here, now, in fine weather. Then | go afi 
it used to be a rubber’s den, beside, and stores | Serva: 
of rich goods have been found hidden away in| and 


here,”’ 


Meanwhile the chill breeze from within the 


cavern swept by us with a mournful 


I began to shiver. 


goout. We shall take cold.” 


The rest of the party soon followed, andwe “He bad 
went back to Pedro and the donkeys. It| the 
would not be easy for me to describe this great 
Gibraltar fort, with all its fortifications, in a 
way tohe understood ; but those who have seen 
8 fort, have only to imagine two or three such 


| get in,’ 


she, ‘they never will 


‘‘Jane’s mother 


she found that her mistress had 


ren go up to the Rock. She told 
| her, then, that they were going to St. Mi- 


‘And it is such a bad place,’ said 


get out again, ifthey once 


grew very much frightened, 
but she was very weak and sick, and could not 
ter the children, herself, so she sent the 
nt, and told her to G0 as fast as she could 
stop them. 


‘All this time John and Jane had been sit- 


sound ; | box. Now, 


place 


ing, 





“Then they waited to 
and pretty soon the serv 


| ting on a stone bench by 


the side of the sentry. | 


the old sergeant liked little John 
the wet walls kept continually dripping, and Tompkins, so he said at last, 


forts together, with a mountain back ground | tired, and very cross. 


of rock, with under ground passages 


ent into | Jane shouldn’t go @ step 


it, and they will have formed some idea of this, | Place, and she made them 


the greatest fortress in the world. 


We had the promise of another donkey ride, 


with her. 


the next day, but to our great surprise, it 


rained, and we were obliged to stay close | arcane 
Within doors. It was rather a dull place, on 

the whole, at the hotel, there were no books, 
no pictures, and, as Charles said, ‘no any- 


thing to amuse ourselves with.” 


“] propose,”’ said I, “that we all of us| done well. I took his paper next. 





“Mary,” said I “‘wemust| «« ell, 1 believe I will give you a peepat the 


just taken down hisfkey to unlock 
gate, when they all heard some oue call- 


“**Jane—Jane Woods! are you up here ?’ 
See who it could be, 
‘ant came, very hot and 


She said John and 
inside that dismal old 
9 right back home, 


‘So they did not see St. Michael’s cave, af- 


ight, served them right,’’ said 
les, “I think you have done bravely with 
your story, my wise little sister, [ only wish 
now, that mine had been read first.” 

We all agreed with Charles, that Mary had 


Over the 


write a story about St. Michael’s cave, torend| ‘0p of it was written ina large, flourishing 


aloud, this evening.” 


“Done,”’ said Charles, ‘‘that is a grand 


idea.” 


“I don't know about that,” saidMary. +[| 
am cure, I can’t write a story about any 


thing.” 





hand, The Robbers’ Ride. 
But his story must be left to my. next let- 





“You can try,” said I. There’s nothing 


like trying.’’ 


So in a few minutes we were all fast at 


work, with pencil and paper. 


When the evening came, the waiter brought 
us lights, and we drew up around the marble- 


topped centre table. 


“Now, brother Foster,’’ eaid 1, ‘we are go- 
ing to entertain you with some freshly written 


stories about St. Michael's daye.”’ 
‘Read Mary’s first,”’ said Charles, 
“Oh! that isn’t fair,’’ said Mary. 


‘“‘Why, yes,” said hé, ‘if the others are 





| ter. Adiea, Rept. 
Gibraltar, 1861. 
VARIETY. 
THE WHITE DOVES OF THE CITY. 


Oh, why are ye here, ye white-winged dov: 
ote the Maunts of filth and ? * 
you lured away from 
By the city’s pomp and 


sin? 


your native groves 
din? 


Are ye 80 free from earthly taint, 
That ye all unscathed may go; 

While tie Iife of man grows shex and faint, 
His days Mill up with woe ? 

Ye flutter in at each nolsome lane, 
And about the Teet ; 

Yet your pure, white plumes receive no stain, 
Unsolled are t. 


your tiny fee 


Ye may hover near fierce scenes of strife. 
better, you won’t want youre read after them, And the haran, doth come re a 
of course.’’ Ne’er change that low, soft “coo,” 
‘Better have it read first,”’ said her father. There are human souls, alas! too few ! 
“Well, it ien’teny thing,” she said, as she| 4A cea ee ey Se re tarough 
shyly gave up the paper into my hands. It Leave no stain on their robes of ve. 
readthus: ‘Jane Woods was the daughter of vPro tacit gyetray ftom the sheltered cot— 
one of the captains of the fort. She was ten Dark chaauns of sin defile them nore? 


years old. She was a very bright girl, and very 
She lived in a cottage, with a green 
Here she used to play. 
She had no brothers and sisters, bat John 
Tompkins, whose father was & major, used to 


roguish. 
garden around it. 


Delirium 


play with her; he lived in the next house, | Drought on 


One day he asked Jane if she hadever heard | 18 liquors, 


of St. Michael’s cave. 
‘**No,’ said Jane, ‘I never did.’ 


‘*« Well,’ said John, ‘there isa great cave up 
there in the rock, and they say there's lots of 
gold in it, Now, I want to go up there 
some day, and I don’t want to go alone.’ 

***Phen,’ said Jane, ‘I will go with you, if 


mother will let me.’ 


***Bat she won’t,’ said John, ‘I don’t be- 


lieve. She will be afraid. 
ask her to let you go up and see the 


radation of 











not the only evils 


esappalling. Here 


hesitate in decidin 





tremens is a 


HORRORS OF DELIRIUM TREMENs. 


disease of the brain, 
drinking of intoxicat- 


Loss of character and utter deg- 
every noble, manly quality, are 


What boy 


which the drunkard brings 
upon himeelf, The disease spoken of is quite 
is a description of its hor- 
Tors, as witnessed by a writer man English 


after it, can 


ig, to“‘touch not, taste not” 


any form of intoxicating drink : 
I was called to attend my friend in 
& serious ai of delirium tremens. 
if you | lay the man, raving of devils and snakes, 
sergeant, | a8 he it, things innumera- 


both small and great ; his face flushed, his ed hearts of our brave ‘men were melted to 
a ot and gi hie tongue bit-| tears, to see one among them so young and so 


‘ene ond his black lips streaked with | brave, carried prematurely away. 
Saas 











Tne ( WATCHMAN AND REF R, the 
‘Oh, devile| A réndat ‘Aitican traveller Mr. Petheri glee otis aptinn aa fs 
at me! Messengers oan 1 =vehicrd ay,’ x x, is tea iuditopen. eo ‘sheet reset 


Volume Forty-two. 


_— 


nt 
of 
receiv: 


bas never been ‘ed with greater fa: ; 
twelvemonth. ‘tuere cur: waver 
has a tts bi-wury, when sv niuch ase and 
thought, aud money ey eApenged Upon st 
SS Whiku 
Ve € 


© excel 


year alreway 
in bh, Uke wu COL ULULuS elu CUldes- 
“tried it on” again—and_ pondentsare cout several distinguisheu geLtiemen in 
| tbe religious and literary Wotla have wees CLeaBed as rey 
i After this contributors. SD SAAEN Fey 





| 
" toad ; ke | “Rite paper 

Off, off, Tsay! Crawl crawl, creep, ” be pipes, Ho Sled s placing amo the ta 
Then ensue a at pater back he | tobaceo some g »and told them that | 
would make snatches at ¢ ethos, OF | the pipes were so indignant at being used by ite entonee 
cower beneath them, or pep over the edge of them, that if smoked again they would evines 
the bed, with an expression of horror ‘snd their displessure. One of the chiefs, in the 
fright difficult to forget—murderous in its ter. traveller's absence 
ror ch ins ne timontefloets of four able| the pipe expreind nto fragments. | 
men to keep him down, in bed. ae ta t-| the traveller wae looked of us'e provhen find | | Amul theve are “Riverside,” (Rey, teorge i. Me, D.D., 
gral attempts, when. be broke loose by O6ch | his goods were not meddied} with  Anock. Hage, Hocins) smeacttcitet nti 
dent, to throw himself dut of the window er tribe hud a singular mode of salutation | nu! 

He told me afterwards that he perfectly re- The chief spit in At first he deemed | & 


acl 
back. ‘This, as it proved, was the right thin 


‘sana have taal, Which 
able to float painlessly on the air. His screams | to do, and it was received as a civil Tesponse | sive! ta aigets Neilyence, aka tu reine aay eeaeMy ote 





wre, SbG paliiwuic per LUMO Me Ga Lb ie 
nd a - to a courteous overture. se Ube crisis Gemauds vi bree Mewes, hen clnitting awueueate 
gm ntly: it seemed a veritable pen gious Ne Sa ot at > A celeuete dbammay da. 
" . Vite Fusturs, Miuisicrs oi the Goepei, 
| diarrhea of sometimes in senseless so- rieuds Pee et ae Avo Ages, to gave tw me nee 
liloquy, sometimes 19 ejaculations addressed THE HEAD. conan CO Make neat, W tlle 1 een en, 
beings who crowded his cham- Pension to wake n accep bie © whail 


ber, i ne heir sity deprecating thei 
» imploring their pity, or ing their , ieaage 

insults. Throughout Chaasaires wat as it | * wel 24 the highest station in a ’ 

were, broken up into fragments, exhibiting an | Hye: Nature has laid out all her art in beau. 

which I have had occasion to remark as pres-| million, planted in it » double row of ivory, 


creased 
The head has the most beautiful eppearenen, Tog 
uman 


bsence of that alternate continuity | tifying the face ; she has touched it with Ver-! the 


RECENT ASSURANCEs. 
following are taken from amoug other kind words. 


From the Boston badly Journal, May ljth: 


ent in genuine: insanity, In-brain fever the | Made it the seat of smiles and blushes, light- atchasaty gan eaders to the card of the proprietors of the 


| same incohereney is generally noticeable, ened it up and enlivened it with the brightness b de me pre a 


| When he became a little more quiet, he was | of - 
the of universal dread, in which every | OFB8NS Of sense, giv: 

lieve ote sound, all the relations of rae canaot be desor 

| enceseemed 

| For this he did not attempt to assign any rea-|i2 ¢ 


eyes, hung it on each side with curious | 
i it airs and gracea that 


| he would start and tremble even at the shut- | # the most eriows of her works ; and when 
| ting of the door or the entrance of his tervant | We load it w 

| into ble rocm. The delirium ran its course, — ae the 
leavi im in a state of settled de} tion ; for ’ 4 “ 
daye SE would, if allowed, sit dumb and mo- | ‘Tom great and real beauties, to childish 
| tionless, apparently without desire or will ; | 8®¥®, ribands, and bone lace.— Addison, 
| his arms folded, his head sunk on his chest, 
land his eyes fixed on the ground with an ex- 
; pression of the doopest glovat 3 the utmost that 
| could be extracted from him in reply to any 
question, was “yes,” or «no,”? 


4 HEROIC LITTLE GIRL. 


One day, says a Norfolk (Va.) paper, while | the weather forcing him to cut his gTass soon- 
the weather was very cold, and the wind blow- er than usual. 
| ing quite a gale, a small sail boat was seen ap- | the nest, the Parent birds seemed to take 





ot 
INTELLIGENCE oF THE LARK. 


er 


proaching the Matthews shore. When about| alarm, and at last the mother laid herself flat 
, One hundred ar off, a squall of wind cap-| upon the ground with oute read wings and 


| sized the frail bark, and one of the men was tail, while the male bird took one of the young | 
| thrown headlong into the angry billows. This | out of the nest,and by dint of ents and THR OLDEST YOUTH’s PAPER. 
i 4 then 


| accident was witnessed by little Louisa Huag- pe got it on itsmother’s bac She 
|ins, who was at the moment watching the | flew with her young One over the fields, and 
| ®pproaching boat from her father’s window, | soon returned for another. This time the fa- 
when she saw the stru ling form of a man in| ther took his turn to carry one of the offspring, 
| the water. She hastily from the house being assisted by the mother in getting it lirmfy 





ibed, and surrounded it with such | iy tue best cou rs 
( c ‘ Lg laLa, BLOW 5 
to inspire him with a nameless fear. |® flowing shade of hair 48 sets all its beauties | 1s st Day seruiel anna et LY Pubuouing be Puteaurs 


whicn he cues Hvt bighly Vase, Dut 
A pair of larks had built their nest in a boy lene, With We Lie Lack Lubes ul the Watelnan 
grass-field, where they hatched a brood of] t part 
young. Very soon after the young birds were | ..£4, 175 ptobeve 4s a special inducement for new subscri 


: heeluay endorse aij 
Chall tor their paper, Which we regara 
one of Lhe lost auly COUGUCLeN OF its Class My the country.” 


ig - aia ee . 
sonable cause ; and it was pitiable to ses how | ems t0 have designed the head as the cupola | nape ig 7 #44 aut trom aang 
; 


Reflector , ove of the ablest 


Watchman ana 
* BOWSpapess luut We fecelve,”” &c. P 
th a pile of supernumerary Orna-| | prom a frieud at Saratoga Springs, N.Y, wh writes under 
symmetry of the human | da or apri zu. CUCtUEUg pay duet : 
ly contrive to call off the eye Wasceneela great volu ey! ign Oana without the 
gew- | twelve years.” 


Ww has Us weekly fur 


PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 
r of Baptist church, Westerly, R. 1,, under date 
t: 


From pasto: 
April zin, CDCivbiny pay Lick 
an a re 


uve Cul peis Une tO Cast away all papers 
A Caubol vo vLherwise 


WE. They are uke vu Wicuus With Whouu it is bard 


%, Lhe SOl0 


b- 
out of their nest, the owner of the field was prevent and Juuy ist ey ue™ 2uvse tue Paper ty the ena ot 
forced to set. the mowers to work, the state of | {2 wr ordi tae y Sahn 
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The Youth’s Companion, Vol. 35, 
The Oldest Youth's and Family Paper is the YOutH's 


| to the shore, divested herself of her shoes and/on his back ; and in this manner they carried | COMPANION, which has aiready entered on its thirty-ith 


| cured toa stake a short distance from the | reached their nest.— Routledge’s Natural His-| The present proprietors of the COMPANION have enlarg- 


|Shore. This she hastily paddled to the relief! tory, 
of the drowni n, and reached him in time 
| to save his life. She then, with the assistance 
| Of the other man, succeeded in getting him 





ON THE ROCK. 


with fresh cuts, so that it Wears to the eye an inviting exterj- 

or. More than this, they have been successful in awakening 
c 7 a0 enlarged interest in its visits, By thousands of friends in 
into the boat, and paddled him safely to the} 4 


gentleman and lady attempted to ford a | all parts of tne land it is Weekly greeted, and its appearance 


|Shore. We understand that when she reached lien stream, 
| the shore and found herself without bonnet bere i 


The horse and carriage were | haliea with the Greatest pleasure. “Has the Compatiion 


|shoes, and stockings, her ast en th odesty” swept fwey, and the inmates had Cvery PTOS- | comets an inquiry that Proceeds at once from an army uf our 


pect of @ watery grave. 


As they were carried 
down the stream, the 


| which had been overcome ay hes heroism, re- 
turned, and she blushed scarlet. But she had | o¢ hi ; : 

| no need to be ashamed ; the deed was a noble | fos ich wos lodged cen. Be ats Which lay 

jone, worthy of Spartan mother! and we! wore enabled to reach the rock, the to 
take great p in chr g1 which was several feet above the water, 





hen | * 





| 


| SNAKES. 


When you hear a strange noise, or see some Jesus? There is no other safe standing place. 
| unexpected object, make ite rule-to find out The storm is coming, and the waters wil over- 
| What it is, instead of givin, away to fear and | flow, and every human invention will be swept 
| runnin, as if for life. A sorts of **ghost away. There will be no safe sta nding-place 

stories have started from the silly fright of when the billows of God’s judgment chal oven 
Some coward who had not the courage tO e€X-/ fow, except the Rock. Are your feet upon 
er. 


safe from the overflowing st 


amine the cause of his fear. the Rock?—N. Y. Oisery 
A ludicrous anecdote is related of @ man OHIO TUTE 
who was mortally afraid of snakes. He had he 
| moved into a new country, where these rep- AS DRUNK AS a LOoN. 
| tiles were rather plenty, and fora long time 
| he would scarcely venture into his fields. One ait 
fine day he went to examine some oats that bout. the si f the M “ 
Were nearly ripe, and took with him an old|®00¥ sise of th ascovy duck. It is 
scythe-snath, Thich he carried over his shoul- | *P¢kled very much like the Guines fowl. It 


der, to have it ready for defence if he should Ay pee be a vile 
meet a snake. P * 





windi Par r. | 
‘eu nd aye un, ig an Duna ite at per an ee ee 
ing through the oats, the snake after im, | *: ; . ’ 
until he we almost dead with fear. As he|Ti8 4p and pitch forward On its breast, draw 


forward its eet agai d ke its pam by Spirit aoe la, Pies. 
- Ror i in, and 80 make its way. o Tutuld, Piles, Skin, 
ods me ~ fence + diet ee, vow Sue To be as drunk a8 a loon, then, is to be so | arom relapse Usertanaun diseases of tates ofthe 


p drunk as not to be able to take one step with- 
vainly Sr or nl a all | Ont falling. Ihave spoken of the Welaeen or 
hie fri ~y fresh water loon. That of the salt water is 

19 tright. larger, and is otherwise different, 








“TELL MOTHER NOT TO FORGET MB.” 


PRESENCE oF MIND. 
Quite & touching incident occurred at the 


M. Ebel relates that a young hunter in 
Switzerland, havi discovered an 





thens. the fatally wounded a | to destroy what remained, when, at the mo- 
— Tay 2 Dunlap, from pis ment he was putting his hand into the cleft to 
Who was taken from the wreck and laid upon | take the nest rh’ abe mother indignantly 
the greensward beneath the shade of a tree Pounced upon him, fixing her talons in his 
his comrades. His injuries were mostly inter- | #fm, and her beak in his side, With t 
nal, and he could searcely speak, as the blood ce pant the hunter stood still ; had 
his, utterance. A number of ¢om-| he moved he would have fallen to the bottom 


rades - F 
tof bis 1 ries, and to see who he was, | one hand, and supporting it against the rock, 

gs tian Votes asked his name, and it hhe | he took his aim, pulled. the i. r with his 

to ‘send home. With difficulty | foot, and shot the eagle dead. wounds he 
he uttered :—‘Tell mother not to forget me— | Teceived confined him to his bed. however, for 
that I die for my country."’ were his | Six weeks.—Cassell’s Natural History, 
last and dying words. is spirit bad risen 
beyond the gates of day—into the light of 
another land. 





SHOE PEGs. 


Senna ne os Paple and binch wood 
5 ann mano sh t 
&n officer who stood among them, wept like a Holderness, H. One cord of wee f 
It was & touching scene, and the nerv- fifty bushels of pegs. 














Few persons understand the force of this fig- nieptoniee of consequen 
loon (or walloon) is an aquatic bi » | Upon & weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 


phiet 

of which We will at any 

eagle’ letters and statements of th cured.” 
killed the male, and was descendin the 1 mu Bree Levaiip Swoon Kea ten Picts, and avail bin- 

ing transferred to 7 54 Toc! Self or herself of this iny uable remedy. 


thered around him to ascertain the ex- | Of the precipice ; but now, holding his gun in |* 





young friends. 
J came to a tree, one end This Is due to the interest which is excited by the Compan- 


° . ri r jon’s perusal. It is full of entertaining, useiul matter, culied 
in the midstjof the stream. B means of it the “ 
J nA with the utmost care, and coutributed by sowe uf the best 


Titers for our children and youth. No pains will be spared 


their feet were planted on the rock, they felt | © #44 to the elements or excellence by which it is aireauy 
ream. commended. Order it to the address of your family or sume 
R j r, are your feet on the rock Christ young friend, for one year, by sending oue dollar ty 
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IMPORTANT FActsS ‘ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 


INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


fall the sickness and suffering in the world, is 
the physical system, t 


The principal vital force is the iron contained In the blood. 


‘This ig derived from the food We eat ; but if from any cange or 
It utters a dismal scream at | } sag. esate the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
| el 
: Its feet are not in the| ie ; 
tly, on casting a glance |". : : ; es 
- middle of its body, but quite behind. A west- sometimes toa degree which brings on e 
behind him, ae # ie inten Teen would say it was a stern-wheel affair, | the vaigeland mental forces. ‘Then follows every 


Psia, Nervou Debility, Languor ana 


great secret 


Sffected the most astonishing cures, and the 
Of its wonderful success is the sits le tact - 
plies the dea a p that it at once sup: 


IRON IN THE BLOUD. 

of hich blished \° 
ab 
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